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I. — Mouiiljoy Hoi.u«r, Ilenrietla-sUect. 



II.— Cbarlemont House, Rutland square. 
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ill. — Tyrone House, Marlborough-atreet. 




IV, — Powerscourt House, William-street. 




V.— Aldboiough Ho 

Our readers are aware that we never meddle with po- f 
litics or party. There is a subject, however, to which we | 
have more than once referred, as one of the many causes ' 
which conduce to the unsettled state of our country, and 
the miserable condition of its large population — need we 
say, that the subject is that of " absenteeism" — the ab- 
cencefrom their native land of those whose duty it is 
to footer and encourage native energy, native talent, na- 



use, Circular Road. 

tive industry— but who, in despite of every claim on their 
sympathies or their patriotism, leave to poverty and ne- 
glect the land which gave them birth, and from whence 
many of them derive their whole support ; for there can 
be no question that but for the labour and industry of 
the Irish peasant, (who in return obtains a hovel not fit 
for a pig, and rags that would disgrace a beggar,) they 
would themselves be indeed miserably destitute. Surely 
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gome law should be enacted to compel such either to 
reside for a portion of their time in their native land, ot- 
to contribute from their affluence to the support of those 
whom they leave to misery and destitution. In refer- 
ence to our metropolis, let people say what they will of 
its' present appearance, it is indeed painful to the patriotic 
mind, to contrast its condition at the period when those 
noble mansions were erected, as the residences of the 
Irish Noblesse, (of which the foregoing are representa- 
tions in miniature,) with what it now is, It excites a melan- 
choly feeling to compare the sumptuous palaces which were 
at onetime erected in Dublin, with the very inferior build- 
ings which now form the best of our modern dwellings. 
The contrast too painfully., and demonstratively shows, 
that the wealth and the expenditure which were formerly 
amongst us, are gone; and we are sometimes, in thinking 
over the subject, disposed to ask — will Ireland ever again 
see her own money spent within her own precincts ? Will 
she ever again see her own nobles inhabiting their native 
soil ? Ate the wealth, the talent, the enterprise, the 
landed proprietary of Ireland, for ever to be absentees ? 

No mnemonics are requisite to remind us of the decay 
of our metropolis, while such, monuments as (hose in the 
preceding page stare us in the face — when we see these and 
similar lordly abodes deserted by. the proprietors, whose 
incomes were commensurate with the splendour of the 
edifices, and converted into nunneries, hotels, academies, 
mendicities, or work-shops ; or broken up into three or 
four minor habitations, to suit the contracted finances of 
the present inferior possessors. We strongly recommend 
to the study of our readers, the plain, unvarnished state- 
ment of our correspondent Senex on this interesting sub- 
ject, which appeared in our 168th number (page 91 of 
our present volume.) When our English friends assure 
us, that Dublin has very much prospered notwithstanding 
the total desertion of its aristocracy, we cannot help ask- 
itig them, whether they would consider that London would 
be highly improved by a similar desertion ? Whether it 
-would afford any strong evidence of the prosperity of the 
British metropolis, if Northumberland House were con- 
verted into a receptacle for (lend butterflies and stuffed 
crocodiles, as our Leinster House now is ? Whether the 
subdivision of Devonshire House into three or four hotels 
or grocers shops would strongly exhibit the blessings of 
improvement? Whether the evacuation of Portland 
House by its noble proprietor, and the substitution of the 
London beggars as its inmates, would manifestly evidence 
the benefits of expenditure ? And whether the voluntary 
exile of the British Noblesse from the sister metropolis, 
would produce any strikingly favourable effects on its ge- 
neral prosperity? Yet, alas ! such, with one or two ex- 
ception?, is the sad transformation which our Dublin 
palaces have undergone. When we are gravely assured 
that such things are highly beneficial, can we fairly be 
blamed for indulging a feeling rather stronger than simple 
incredulity? The modern assertors of our metropolitan 
prosperity are in the habit of instancing the new houses 
lately erected in llarcourt-street and Mount-street, as 
proofs of ouv amazing progress. While these new erec- 
tions have seldom more than two or three windows in 
breadth— the old ones have from seven to nine. Mount- 
joy House has eight; Powerscourt House, nine; Lein- 
ster House, eleven. In point of size, the new houses bear 
no comparison whatever with the old. But compare the 
incomes of the dwellers in the new, with those of the 
ionner inhabitants of the old abodes. Let this lest be 
applied, and we will venture to assert, that the expendi- 
ture of Leinster House, Mountjoy House, Powerscourt 
ttous^and Aldborough House, alone, were equal to the 
collective modern expenditure of all Upper Mount-street 
and Harcourt-street joined together. 

But we find that our feelings have carried us far beyond 
our ordinary Jimit when speaking.on such subjects ; and, 
therefore, lest we should, in the warmth of die moment, 
say something of which we might hereafter repent, we at 
once proceed to give a slight description of the various 
mansions, as they stand ranged before us. 

, I— MOUNTJOY HOUSE, llENlUETTA-STREiiT. 

I his noble residence was erected about the year 1725, 
by the ancestor of the late Lord Blessington. The recep- 



tion rooms are seven in number, and the cornices and ceil- 
ings are finished in a rich and antique style. The ball- 
room is a noble apartment ; the architraves of the doors 
and windows are adorned with fluted Corinthian columns 
surmounted by pediments. The drawing-room, to the 
left of the ante-room on the first floor, possesses a beauti- 
fully carved oak cornice, the effect of which is rich and 
striking. The front stair-case is spacious and lofty; 
the walls are pannelled, and the ceiling is handsomely 
ornamented. 

IL— CHAIILEMONT HOUSE, RUTLAND-SQUAIIE. 

This noble town residence was erected about the mid- 
dle of the last century, by the late celebrated Ear] of 
Charlemont. It is situated at the upper side of Rutland- 
square, called Palace-row. In the days of our resident 
senate, Rutland-square was one of those parts of the town 
which the aristocracy chiefly inhabited. In a range 
with the building before us were Bective House, formerly 
the residence of the Marquis of Headfort, now em- 
ployed as a school ; the noble mansion of Lord An- 
nesley, sold the year before last to a Mr. Vance ; the 
house of Mr. Greham ; that of Viscountess Mountjoy, 
which her ladyship still occupies; the Earl of Norbury's 
house, lately advertised for sale ; and the subject of our 
present notice. Charlemont House is faced with Port- 
land stone, and the windows are decorated with hand- 
some architraves. The mansion recedes from the line of 
edifices among which it is situated. The interior is well 
worth a visit. In the room off the hall are several beau- 
tiful paintings. Musicians, by Tintorel, which actually 
seem to start from the canvas; several historical and 
family portraits of first rate merit; among the former, 
Cesar Borgia j among the latter, the late Earl of Charle- 
mont, taken when his Lordship was young. It Is impos- 
sible to look upon this portrait without very deep interest, 
for the noble original should hold a warm place in the 
heart of every Irishman. His name is inseparably identi- 
fied with the brighter days of Ireland; he was General of 
the Irish Volunteers ; he took a leading part in the stir- 
ring transactions of 17S2; and the stores of refined and 
elegant knowledge, in acquiring which his life was spent, 
were invariably devoted to his country's service. We 
gazed with intensity of feeling on his portrait, until our 
fancy returned to the days when his lordship diffused hap- 
piness, enlightenment, and the genuine spirit of patriotism, 
through the sphere of his influence. The front parlour 
opens on the dining-room, which looks out on a small 
garden at the rere of the mansion j th& walls are adorned 
with rich gilt pannels, but the gilding is now dull and 
faded. This apartment communicates with another 
smaller parlour, filled with rare and curious paintings. 
Among them is a large piece, which represents the pre- 
sent earl, with his arm resting on the shoulder oi' his 
lovely countess. There is in her face, as it looks up at 
his, an expression of the fondest attachment. Her son, 
the infant Lord Caulfield, (a beauteous child,) rests 
sleeping in her lap. Alas 1 he now sleeps ia the grave. 
He died very young, to the indelible affliction of his noble 
parents. A Portland stone stair-case leads to the first 
story, which consists of a handsome drawing-room, library, 
and other rooms. These apartments are both as classi- 
cally splendid as might be expected from the care of their 
noble founder, whose taste was formed from the best Ita- 
lian models. The collection of books in the library is 
rare and valuable. 

Charlemont House is associated with historic recollec- 
tions. "Within its walls, in the lifetime of the late Lord 
Charlemont, political measures of wtal importance to 
Ireland were repeatedly discussed by many of the leading 
members of both Lords and Commons. It was here the 
anti-union members used most frequently to meet. To 
such of our metropolitan readers as have not yet seen the 
interior of this mansion, we strongly recommend an in- 
spection of its splendid apartments. 

III. — TYRONE HOUSE, MARLBOROUGH-KTREET. 

This was (we speak in the past tense) the town resi- 
dence of the Marquis of Watcribrd's family. It is, as our 
engraving shows, a handsome and a spacious mansion. 
The front and rere are built of cut granite, The apart- 
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ments are numerous and^ spacious. The principal object to depict the existing situation of these edifices. The 
worth notice, however, is its superb stair-case, which is principal apartments in Leinster House are numerous and 
wholly constructed of the darkest mahogany. The effect splendid. The late Duke of Leinstcr was one of Ireland's 
of this stair-case is grand, sombre, and massive. Tyrone , leading patriots; he always co-operated, cordially and 
Hsuse contained many admirable family portraits of great ' efficiently, with the celebrated Earl of Charlemont, in his 



efforts to serve Ireland.- 



i 1 



-Fu'unus 



Trots* 







J 



Antiquity, by the best masters of their respective elates. 
There was one portrait, something more than a century ■ 
old, that represented a lovely and delicate female, scarcely | 
seventeen, and dressed in the richest style of the rcion of 
Queen Anne. The countenance was sculpturally beauti- 
ful, -and seemed, by its plaintive expression, to solicit com- 
passion for the doom of overloaded and stiffened attire to 
which its owner was condemned by the imperious dictates 
•of fashion. The original was a lady of the Bcresford fa- 
mily— daughter, we believe, to the first or second earl of 
Tyrone. There is a strange traditionary legend connected 
Midi this family, which states, that some lady, with which 
it v. as connected by blood or matrimonial alliance, was 
p visited one night by the shade of a departed paramour. 
She could not at first believe that her visitant was merely 
f.pectrai^and required him to give her some proof of his 
^immateriality ; on which he seized her hand in a grasp of 
ky coolness, which withered all its sinews, so that she 
'was ever afterwards obliged to conceal the deformed ' 
member in black silk, Tyrone House was sold last year 
to the New Education Society. They are now making 

■all the necessary changes to fit the hou.se for its new oc- ..._ 

pupation. Its rere looks out upon a beautiful lawn of ! century, for the town residence of the Marquis of An- 
five acres of '• emerald green," planted with scattered ' trim's family. It was subsequently occupied by the late 
groups of fine old elms. To give our readers an idea of Sir Cape! Molyneux. On Thursday night, April 3, 1794, 
the depreciation of the value of property in Dublin, we : the mother of the late Marchioness of Antrim gave a most 
may mention, that this house, the erection of which can- superb route, ball, and supper, in this dwelling, to a ver*' 
not possibly have cost less than .£25,000, has been sold, brilliant and extremely numerous assemblage of the fi 
with the adjoining five acres, for the sum of £7000 ! i rank and fashion. His Excellency the viceroy, and , 




VII. — ANTRIM HOUSE, MF.RUIOX-SQUARE, NORTH. 

This mansion was erected about the middle of the last 



IV,- 



POWERSCOUUT HOUSE, WILLIAM STREET. 



of the nobility in town, were present. The graiT* 



jOSI 

Scots 



This magnificent mansion was erected for the" town ■ ? a ^ et ; . vas on this occasion first performed by tK follow* 
residence of the Viscount Powerscourt, about the middle '' n % tidies— The Countess of Antrim, lady J>**Vtia Mac- 
tof the last century; but was disposed of by a member of donald, Lady Isabella Beresford, Lady Anne Sutler, Lady 
that noble family shortly after the Union. The street- " " '" VmU - t ~.i„ nn.-_.i-:.. - ^- , -'- L - T ' 



■front of Powerscourt House is entirely constructed of 
Dublin granite; the foregoing engraving supersedes 
the necessity of any description of the architecture. The 
rooms are large and handsomely ornamented ; the part of 
the house, however, most deserving of attention, is its 
sumptuous staircase, which even excels that of Tyrone 
House, in Marlborough-street. The stairs, bannisters, 
and handrail, are formed of the darkest mahogany ; they 
;are massive, and elegantly carved. The walls and ceiling 
are pannelled, and enriched with wreaths of admirably 
executed foliage in stucco. Having been for some vears 



.Augusta Forbes, Lady Tbeodosia Men' 1 -, both the Hon. 
Misses Gardiner, both the Misses M>-u:gomery\ Lady Lei- 
trim, both the Hon. Misses Clements, Miss White, Miss 
Latouche, Miss Stewart, an' Miss Ponsonby, now Coun- 
ters Grey. The fair do^enres were in uniform dresses of 
white muslin, trimr^d with bfue ribbons, blue sashes, and 
petticoats trim^d w ^^ silver fringe — head dresses, white 
turbans, singled with silver, and blue feathers. The 
music, lrftich was all in the Scots style, was composed for 
the occasion. The ballet commenced with a strathspey 
/n slow time, and the figures of the dance varied with the 
tunes which had an excellent effect. The ballet, on its 



used as the Insh Stamp Office, it was lately sold by" Go- cmimien cement, excited such admiration, as to attract th 



vernment to Messrs. Ferrier, Pollock, and Co. who have 
made its aristocratic apartments a repository for soft 
goods. In the halls which whilom were graced by *« no- 
ble knights and lad.es fair"— by high patrician lords and 
stately dames— you may now buy tape or bobbin at three 
yar*£s a penny.— flic transit gloria mundi! 

V.— ALDB0R0U0H HOUSE, CIRCULAR ROAD, 

Another of our te deserted palaces.'' It is constructed 
entirely of granite, and occupies a sort of neutral ground 
between the town and country. It was built about 1765, 
for the town residence of £he Earls of Aldborough ; but 
was sold shortly after the Union for the filth or sixth part 
of the original cost of its erection, to Professor Feinagle, 
the inventor of the system of instruction by mnemonics, 
or artificial memory. 

VI.— LEINSTER HOUSE, KTLDARE-STREET. 

The view of this magnificent building which appeared 
in our 174th number, ought, more properly, to have been 
prefixed to our series of u Town Mansions. It was, 
until 1820, the town residence of His Grace the Duke of 
Leinster, who has now transferred his abode to Carlton- 
terrace, London. The hail of Leinster House is a ma- 
jestic apartment indeed; it occupies in height two stories 
of the mansion. The ceiling is elaborately ornamented. 
A parlour on the lower floor contains some extremely old 
paintings belonging to the Dublin Society. But we shall 
not enlarge upon its present contents; our object in this 
series of notices, is rather to recal the times gone by ? tfinn 



whole company to the ball-room, which scarcely allowed 
the charming performers room to wove. But by the po- 
lite and persuasive interference of the noble Marchioness, 
the room was tolerably cleared, and the press of the com- 
pany restrained by barriers of ribbon held by .noblemen. 
The curiosity of the company, however, was afterward?, 
gratified by the kind condescension of the iadies 3 ia -^ 
peating the ballet. 
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VIE. — HOUSE OF THE SPEAKER OF THE IRISH HOUSE OF 
COMMONS, MOf.ESWORTII-STJU £T. 

Reader, look upon the central mansion in our sketch. 
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with its three peaked gables next the street. Does not 
its very aspect, its antiquated outline, recal to memory the 
"days gone by"— the days which are so forcibly and 
vividly described by our correspondent Senex, in his 
epistle, to which we have already referred. This spa- 
cious house was the town residence of the late John 
Foster, when Speaker of the Irish House of Commons ; 
and many a political measure of importance has been 
planned within its walls. Mr. Foster succeeded Mr. 
Sexton Perry, in 1785, as Speaker, and continued, 
with very few exceptions, a supporter of Government, 
until the Union was proposed, to which he offered a most 
able and unflinching opposition. 

We feel that we cannot more appropriately conclude 
this brief notice of the residence of the Speaker of the 
Irish House of Commons, than by presenting to our 
readers an engraving of the Chair in which he sat, and 
which stands at present in the Board-room of the Dublin 
Society House, (formerly Leinster House,) 




Chair of the Speaker of the Irish House oi Commons. 



IX.— MOIRA HOUSE, USftER f S ISLAND. 

This ancient residence was in former days Lord MoiraN 
town house. It is now the asylum for the Dublin beg- 
gars, having been taken some years since for the City 
Mendicity, an institution supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of the charitable citizens. This transformation 
from a wealthy nobleman's town house into a mendicity, 
is, we presume, another of the proofs of our modern phi- 
losophy, that Dublin is " amazingly advanced in riches 
and general prosperity." This once lordly mansion, has 
been so much altered to suit its present purposes, that we 
are unable to give a correct drawing of it. 



THE DEAD HAND. 

On a fine frosty, star-lit evening, in November, two men 
in frieze coats, on their way homeward from the fair of 

N , were quietly trudging along, and talking as they 

went. 

" Why, then, Brian," said one to the other, " that little 
boy of mine does be talking to me a great deal about your 
Rose ; and, by coorse, I tould him, there's not a colleen in 
the seven parishes I'd like so much to see him take up 
with as Rose Gaynor. And, sure enough, last night he 
came round me, somehow, and made me promise to tell 
you about it. So, now, Brian, what have you to say to 
the proposal ?" 

"'Deed now, Rody Moylan, it's not that the boy's 
father's to the fore, that I say there isn't a betther or a 
likelier gorsoon far or near ; but, you see, the thing is 
this — I reared up Rose and Mike Mahon together, and 
all as one as gave the crathurs to understand they were 
reared for one another— and how can I go back?" 

" Arrah, don't be talking, now, Brian," resumed Moy- 
lan ; " the whole parish calls you the wise man, but I'm 
blest, if they heard what you're after saying, it's a differ- 
ent account they'd give o' you. To go throw away the 
likes of Rose Gaynor, wid her purty face, and all the 
money that, by coorse, you have to give her, on a by-blow 
that has nothing but his two arms, an' the vide world 
for his kitchen garden. Augh, then, if myself heard that 
story from another, may I never sin, if I'd believe it." 

<( Whisht, now, whisht, Rody,'* answered Brian, " don't 
go thry to put between me and the poor gorsoon, that I 
reared, and that has no frind the world over but myself. 
Night, noon, and morning, I'm hearing the same song from 
Biddy, as if there wasn't enough to do the crathurs with- 
out ever pinching ourselves. By-blow, by-blow, is all the 
word, ontil, at last, I almost mislike the poor, innocent 
gorsoon to come across me at all at all." 

" Musha, then, I'm glad to see there's one wise head in 
your house," continued Moylan. " Come in here now, 
and let us have a dhrop at Casey's, and talk the matther 
over coolly. Sure, if you have a regard for the boy, you 
can show it many a way besides giving him your dacint 
daughther, and no one can doubt but you have done weil 
for him. Come in, now — come in, I say— the night is 
cowld ;" and the two disappeared into the interior of the 
public-house, to discuss their domestic politics, leaving us 
an interim, which we shall use by letting the reader a lit- 
tle into the histories of their respective families. 

When Brian Gaynor was a young boy, he was one of 
those tormenting, good-natured individuals, whom every 
body loves, and of whom every body in their turn com- 
plains ; but there is a season when the wildest becomes 
tame, and this revolution occurred in the heart of Brian, 
as well as his betters. He fell in love— the object of his 
wayward affections was a young girl, a servant in a neigh- 
bouring gentleman's family, who, by dressing in a more 
dashing style than her equals, and being a little more 
versed in the arts of life, succeeded in what many failed, 
and made an impression on the fickle breast of the village 
inconstant. Gaynor, in fact, loved her with an affection 
which she could never have deserved, nor even intended 
to return— her whole object being to allure her master's 
heir into a marriage with her, by playing off Brian as a 
rival. Wise as she was, however, in her own conceit, 
young Mahon was wiser; she was not the first whom he 
had deceived, by holding out such absurd hopes ; and her 
bungling efforts to excite his jealousy afforded him nothing 
but the utmost amusement, so much so, that he forgot his 



